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hundred men, The captain who commanded the musketeers, who flanked my horse, came up to me; says he, If we do not force this pass all will be lost; if you will draw out your troop and twenty of my foot, and fall in, I'll engage to keep off the horse with the rest. With all my heart, says L
Immediately I wheeled off my troop, and a small party of the musketeers followed me, and fell in with the dragoons and foot, who seeing the danger too, as well as I, fought like madmen; the foot at the turnpike were not able to hinder our breaking through, so we made our way out, killing about one hundred and fifty of them, and put the rest into confusion.
But now was I in as great a difficulty as before, how to fetch off my brave captain of foot, for they charged home upon him. He defended himself with extraordinary gallantry, having the benefit of a piece of a hedge to cover him; but he lost half his men, and was just upon the point of being defeated, when the king, informed by a soldier that escaped from the turnpike, one of twenty-six, had sent a party of sis* hundred dragoons to bring me off. These came upon the spur, and joined with me just as I had broke through the turnpike; the enemy's foot rallied behind their horse, and by this time their other party was come in, but seeing our relief, they drew off together.
I lost above a hundred men in these skirmishes, and killed them about one hundred and eighty; we secured the turnpike, and placed a company of foot there, with a hundred dragoons, and came back well beaten to the army* The king, to prevent such uncertain skirmishes, advanced the next day in view of the town, and, according to his custom, sits down with his whole army within cannon-shot of their walls*
The king won this great city by force of words; for by two or three messages and letters to and from the citizens, the town was gained, the garrison not daring to defend them against their wills. His majesty made his public entrance into the city on the 14th of April, and, receiving the compliments of the citizens, advanced immediately to Ingolstat, which is accounted, and really is, the strongest town in all these parts.
The town had a very strong garrison in it, and the Duke of Bavaria lay intrenched with his army under the walls of it, on the other side of the river. The king, who never loved long sieges, having viewed the town, and brought his army